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THE BRITISH ELECTIONS. 

BY SYDNEY BROOKS. 



Great Britain in the throes of a General Election is not, and 
never has been, an engaging spectacle; and few Englishmen can 
look back on the contest that has just ended without a sense of 
shame and disgust. I am not now referring to the numerous out- 
breaks of rowdyism, to the meetings that have been broken up, 
the heads that have been broken, the speakers howled down 
and pelted. These are the traditional phenomena of every political 
campaign in England, excite little comment, and are taken as 
satisfactory evidence that the nation is really interested in what 
is going on. In that respect the recent campaign was on the whole 
normal. It was less tumultuous than the election of 1900, when 
an avowed pro-Boer could only address a public meeting at the 
risk of his life and when Mr. Lloyd George narrowly escaped 
being lynched by the Birmingham mob. On the other hand, it 
was considerably more disorderly and more productive of "in- 
cidents " than, for instance, the elections of 1892 and 1895. But 
a degree of violence that Americans would not tolerate for a 
moment in a Presidential election is so inseparable from the 
business of political discussion in Great Britain as to be ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. It is not on this account that Eng- 
lishmen are inclined to look back on the recent election with 
feelings of mortification and even alarm. Far more serious than 
the horse-play, the organized uproar and obstruction was the 
evidence that abounded of a moral and intellectual lowering of 
the whole political standard. Beason, of course, is always at a 
discount during an election, but never was it so utterly lost sight 
of as in this one. Partisanship, crude and incredible exaggera- 
tions, clap-trap, mendacity, puerilities, distortions — these find 
their place in every campaign; but, after weathering more than 
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half a dozen General Elections and four Presidential contests, 
my conviction is that they were never so supreme as throughout 
the struggle from which England has just emerged. The game 
was played throughout, and on both sides, about as low as it 
could be played, with the freest possible use of every artifice 
that could mislead, cajole, intimidate and confuse the electorate 
and appeal to the passions and cupidity of classes, interests and 
localities. It would have been supremely interesting to have 
heard the views, say, of a Chinese mandarin or of a Eusaian 
of the school of the late M. Pobyedonostseff, on the whole pro- 
ceeding. It would hardly, I imagine, have converted them to the 
blessings of representative government. Happily the English, 
like the Americans, quickly recover from their electioneering 
debauches; their political instinct reasserts itself; and though 
the damage inflicted by methods that must revolt every reasonable 
man is undeniable, and will one day have to be made good, it 
is the sort of damage that is intangible, deferred and too wide- 
spread to touch the conscience of the individual citizen. 

THE QUESTION OF ELECTORAL REFORM. 

Meanwhile the election has emphasized anew the necessity of 
sweeping reforms in the whole electoral system. The absurdity 
of spreading the polls over a period of three weeks, instead of 
holding them all simultaneously on a single day, has never, I 
think, so deeply impressed the country. The newspapers, again, 
as is always the case after every General Election, are rilled 
with the grievances of men who for one reason or another, usually 
because of removal from one constitutency to another, found 
themselves deprived of their vote by the limitations and complexi- 
ties of a registration system which, besides being full of anomalies 
and practical injustices, is also one of the most cumbrous and 
expensive in Europe. The closeness of the struggle, moreover, 
between the Liberals and the Conservatives has drawn attention 
once more to the question of plural voting. An Englishman who 
has interests that qualify him for the suffrage in more than one 
constituency may vote in all of them, and instances of men poll- 
ing ten and twenty times were by no means uncommon in the 
recent election. As nine-tenths of these fortunate individuals are 
Conservatives their privileges operate as a severe handicap on 
Liberal candidates. Then, too, the campaign produced between 
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twenty and thirty three-cornered fights between Conservative, 
Liberal and Labor candidates, and in some half-dozen of these the 
Conservative was returned, though he polled only a minority of 
the total vote cast. This is an anomaly which will undoubtedly 
have to be set right. Before very long, indeed, I fully expect to 
see adult suffrage established in Great Britain, all Parliamentary 
elections taking place on a single day, the saloons closed while they 
are in progress, plural voting abolished and provision made 
either by the device of the second ballot or by that of the alter- 
native vote for the proper representation of minorities. 

THE PROBLEM OF REDISTRIBUTION. 

But all this, important as it is, is subsidiary to the greater 
problem of a redistribution of seats. Burke would probably have 
argued that the very anomalies and inequalities of any and every 
electoral system may be, and often are, its best features; and 
that a balance and variety of representation can only be secured 
by maintaining the diversities of the constituencies. Modern 
democracies, however, do not look at the subject from that stand- 
point at all. In dealing with it they are rigidly mathematical. 
They proceed along the theory that inequality in representation 
is synonymous with injustice' and that all members of Parliament 
should represent as nearly as possible an equal number of electors. 
Even the old English doctrine that representation should be 
based not only on population, but on taxation, also has been 
discarded. Numbers alone are now the test. Applying this 
test, by the light of the last census, to the electoral system of 
Great Britain and Ireland, a most satisfying crop of anomalies 
is revealed. England and Wales have a population of 32,527,000, 
Scotland of 4,472,103 and Ireland of 4,458,775. The registered 
electors for 1909 were in England and Wales 6,156,441, in Scot- 
land 771,388 and in Ireland 687,609. England and Wales con- 
tribute to Imperial expenditure about eighty-seven per cent, of 
the whole, Scotland a little over ten per cent, and Ireland a lit- 
tle over two per cent. Nevertheless, while England and Wales 
are represented in the House of Commons by 495 members and 
Scotland by seventy-two, Ireland sends to the Imperial Legis- 
lature no fewer than 103 representatives. If the proportions were 
to be adjusted in accordance with the number of registered 
electors, England and Wales would have 535 members, or forty 
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more than at present; Scotland would have sixty-nine, or three 
less than she has now; and Ireland sixty-six, or thirty-seven 
fewer than she now possesses. On a basis of population England 
and Wales should have 526 members (thirty-one more than at 
present), Scotland seventy-two (her present number) and Ire- 
land seventy-two (thirty-one less than at present). To put all 
this in another way, one finds that Ireland, with less than one- 
seventh of England's population and contributing less than one- 
fortieth of England's quota to Imperial expenditure, has more 
than one-fifth as many members of Parliament as England; 
and also that Ireland, with a population slightly less than that 
of Scotland and contributing hardly one-fifth as much as Scot- 
land to Imperial expenditure, returns none the less to Parliament 
thirty-one members more. The over-representation of Ireland — 
her numbers in Parliament were fixed by the Act of Union when 
her population was twice what it is now and when England's 
population was about a third of its present figure — and the under- 
representation of England are thus the kernel of the whole mat- 
ter. But apart from this there are many other peculiarities in 
the British electoral system that offend the mathematical mind. 
For instance, the disparity between the largest and the smallest 
constituency in the United Kingdom is as twenty-eight to one — 
one constituency having over 52,000 registered voters and another 
only a trifle over 2,000. Then, too, it has been ascertained that 
one-half of the 670 members in Parliament represent 4,652,878 
electors and the other half only 2,413,825; and that one-half of 
the electors send 464 members to Parliament and the other half 
only 206. To these and many other facts of the same kind the 
electoral statisticians, drawing their figures from the recent cam- 
paign, have been compelling attention; and I think it extremely 
probable that in the near future the British constituencies will 
be redistributed with as near an approach to numerical equality 
as is possible and that the thirty-one surplus Irish seats will 
eventually be parcelled out among English electoral divisions. 

IS ENGLAND CORRUPT? 

So far as I know, no petitions whatever have been presented 
for unseating members on the score of bribery and corruption. 
After the election of 1906 five such petitions were lodged. One 
of them turned on technical points; the other four certainly 
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disclosed a large degree of squalid corruption. In Worcester, a 
cathedral town, by the way, the revelations were so revolting 
that the city was disfranchised for a couple of years. It was 
proved that the bribable class practically held the balance be- 
tween the regular parties. At Yarmouth, Maidstone and Bodmin 
also a good deal of downright corruption, of votes purchased 
for money, was unearthed. The sums paid for votes were often 
as low as fifty cents apiece — a fact which prompted an Amer- 
ican friend of mine to claim that, as no self-respecting American 
would ever sell his vote for less than five dollars, England was, 
consequently, ten times as corrupt as the United States. But 
while, as the outcome of the recent campaign, there has been a 
certain amount of talk of bribery, of beer flowing with suspicious 
freedom, and so on, and while unquestionably there has been a 
great deal of social intimidation in the rural districts and of 
business intimidation in the towns, nothing resembling the revela- 
tions that followed the election of 1906 has been brought to light. 
It can, indeed, hardly be questioned that the absorption or aboli- 
tion of the old rotten boroughs, the expansion of the electorate, 
the spread of education, the Corrupt Practices Act, the growth 
of class consciousness and self-respect among the working-classes, 
and the generally high standard of character among Parlia- 
mentary candidates, have pretty well stamped out the grosser 
forms of bribery at English elections. The lesser and more 
indirect forms, however, still flourish, and it would beyond doubt 
have a most salutary effect on English public life if the publica- 
tion of all campaign contributions were enforced by law and 
if an Act were passed forbidding a member of Parliament or a 
candidate to subscribe to any society, charity or "movement" 
in his constituency. There is, however, another and more sig- 
nificant point which the recent election has brought home. In 
the matter of electioneering expenditure, it surpassed every cam- 
paign I have known in England, and one of its most striking 
features was the number of organizations, devoted to political 
ends, that took part in it. These organizations raised large 
sums for which they rendered no account. They supported their 
candidates with canvassers, motor-cars, posters, leaflets, and so 
on. They did for the candidate what he was absolutely unable 
to do for himself on such a scale. But no return of the moneys 
they spent has been or will be included among the statement 
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of expenses that every candidate is required by law to furnish. 
In this way the purpose of the Corrupt Practices Act is very 
largely frustrated. The injection of the fiscal issue into English 
politics has had already its familiar result of making the mainte- 
nance or the abandonment of Free Trade a matter of financial 
interest to vast numbers of wealthy business men, who, accord- 
ingly, are unloosing their purse-strings in a way that threatens 
to make every electoral contest a trial of financial strength. 
That beyond doubt was the most disquieting and in many ways 
the most ominous development of the recent campaign. 

THE STATE OF PARTIES. 

If now we turn to the political aspects of the election, it is 
clear at once that the Liberals and Free-Traders, though vic- 
torious, lost heavily. Nobody expected for a moment that they 
could maintain the high-water mark they reached in the election 
of 1906 — an election that almost resembled a convulsion of 
nature. In 1906 every single circumstance told in their favor. 
In 1910, after four years of office, they had to face the unpopu- 
larity which gathers round every Government, the enmity of 
several powerful interests, the defection of the Unionist Free- 
Traders and the extremely zealous and effective campaign which 
the Tariff-Reformers have organized throughout the length and 
breadth of the country since 1906. That their majority, there- 
fore, would be substantially reduced was known beforehand. The 
most sanguine Liberal did not expect the combined Liberal, Labor 
and Nationalist forces in the new Parliament to outnumber the 
Unionists by more than 200. The most sanguine Unionist, on 
the other hand, could hardly have hoped with any seriousness that 
the Liberal majority would be wiped out altogether; though 
several — probably to keep their political courage up — did actually 
prophesy a Unionist victory, and one even went so far as to fix 
the Unionist majority at ninety. In the event the Liberals did 
worse than most people anticipated and the Unionists better. 
The coalition of Liberals, Labor men and Irish Nationalists held 
a majority in the last Parliament of 334. That majority has now 
been reduced to 124. The Liberals at the dissolution totalled 
373 and outnumbered all other parties put together by seventy- 
six. In the new Parliament they total 275, which is only two 
more than the Unionists, for a working majority over whom they 
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have, therefore, to rely upon their Labor and Nationalist allies. 
The Unionists at the dissolution were 168 strong; to-day they 
are a compact and disciplined body of 273. The Labor party in 
the late Parliament, including the miners' representatives who 
had agreed to sign the party's constitution at the General Elec- 
tion, and including also Mr. Grayson, the Socialist, numbered 
forty-six. In the new Parliament they number forty. The Irish 
Nationalists at the dissolution were eighty-three; to-day they total 
eighty-two, but of these ten are Independent Nationalists who, 
under the leadership of Mr. William O'Brien and Mr. Tim 
Healy, have revolted from Mr. Redmond and partly also from 
the Liberal party. Altogether the Unionists won 127 seats 
and the Liberals won twenty-two, making a net Unionist gain 
of 105. It is not yet possible to ascertain exactly the number 
and distribution of the votes cast, but roughly the Unionist 
candidates polled some 260,000 more votes than the Liberals and 
the coalition of Liberals, Labor men and Nationalists polled 
some 400,000 more votes than the Unionists. Sixteen Unionists, 
one Liberal and forty-eight Nationalists were elected or re- 
elected without a contest. 

SOME GENERAL ASPECTS. 

So much for the results as measured by statistics. Looked 
at politically, they are equally interesting. Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland remain substantially as they were in 1906, the big turn- 
over to the Unionist side having been effected almost wholly 
among the English constituencies, 465 in number. Of these the 
Liberals and Labor men held 327 at the dissolution. Every one 
of them was attacked by the Unionists and 121 were captured. 
Where the Unionists failed was in the urban and industrial con- 
stituencies of the North, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Durham and 
Northumberland standing like a rock for Free Trade. Where 
they succeeded was partly in the Midlands, where the Chamber- 
lain influence regained a good deal of the ground it had lost four 
years ago, and partly in London, which is now represented by 
thirty-four Unionists and twenty-eight Liberals and Labor men 
instead of by forty-two Liberals and twenty Unionists, but chiefly 
and overwhelmingly in the rural constituencies — the " coimties " 
— of the South, East and West. The counties were the great 
surprise of the election. The Liberals, relying upon them to 
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remain as stalwart as in 1906, had rather neglected them and 
had instead concentrated most of their activities upon the bor- 
oughs. The Unionists, on the other hand, feeling sure that the 
boroughs would prove satisfactory, had studiously cultivated the 
counties. In the event both parties were justified by their strategy 
and both disappointed. The Liberals did on the whole as well 
as they could have reasonably hoped for in the boroughs, but 
were overwhelmed in the counties; while the Unionists, making 
only moderate gains in the boroughs, proved amazingly successful 
in the counties, winning there nearly two-thirds of their victories. 
The net result is that two clear lines of political division have 
been drawn through the country. The North and the towns 
are mainly Liberal and Free Trade; the South and the rural 
districts are mainly Unionist and Protectionist. 

THE CAUSES OF UNIONIST SUCCESS. 

Englishmen will continue for long to wrangle over what were 
the causes of the Liberal setback, what were the predominant 
issues and influences at the election, and what precisely it has 
" settled." The Constitutional issue, which was to most reflecting 
Englishmen the supreme issue, proved a Liberal asset of varying 
potency. The Conservatives naturally shirked it as much as they 
could, but in many constituencies it aroused little interest, in 
most it was overshadowed by the fiscal question, and in none — 
or in none, at any rate, that I have heard of — was it clearly the 
deciding factor. The action of the Lords handicapped the Union- 
ists, who certainly have no wish to enter on another election with 
the Peers on their back, and it stimulated Liberal enthusiasm 
everywhere, but at no time did it occupy the position that its 
transcendent importance entitled it to. In the towns the Budget, 
and especially the land taxes, served the Liberals well, but in 
the rural districts they worked with deadly effect, the farmers 
being convinced that the proposed system of land valuation was 
merely a stepping-stone to increased taxation. Among the large 
number of intelligent Englishmen who belong to neither party 
many were drawn to the Liberal side by the action of the Peers, 
but many also were repelled from it by the extravagance of Mr. 
Lloyd George's rhetoric. In some constituencies the Liberals 
found it difficult to down the suspicion that they had neglected 
ih\ navy; in others the German "scare" told heavily against 
vol. cxci. — no. 652. 27 
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them; in many more the nervousness of the small householder 
and property-owner on account of the " Socialistic " character 
of Liberal legislation proved a most formidable stumbling-block; 
and in all constituencies the Liberals had to face the bitterest op- 
position of the saloon-keepers and the persistent and largely suc- 
cessful propaganda of the Tariff-Reformers. In the rural parts 
londlord, farmer, squire, parson and publican joined hands 
in an unprecedented effort to stamp out Liberalism in their 
districts; the agricultural laborer, on whom the Liberals had 
mainly relied, was either converted to Tariff Reform or else 
cowed and dragooned by the local magnates into voting the 
Unionist ticket; squadrons of motor-ears brought up the re- 
mote voters; and Liberal candidates in consequence went down 
like ninepins. The election showed that Tariff Reform had every- 
where, except in the urban North, made very considerable strides ; 
that the country was somewhat disturbed by the manifestations 
of the " new Liberalism " ; that while not abandoning Free Trade, 
it intended to warn the Liberals not to neglect the navy and to 
restrict their policy of social reform; and that while not enthu- 
siastic for the Budget, it was willing that it should pass and 
that the veto of the Peers on finance should be effectively bridled. 
The Liberals, in short, have been cautioned rather than encour- 
aged; they have won a victory and received an admonition; and 
their chief consolation is that had the election taken place a 
year ago victory of any kind would probably, almost certainly, 
have been denied them. They have met with a rebuff. But for 
the Budget and the Peers it might have been a disaster. 

THE FUTURE. 

The times, then, are dubious and confused. The Liberals have 
a majority of 134. But of these 124 forty are Labor men and 
eighty-two are Irish Nationalists. The latter, therefore, are once 
more the masters of English politics. If they vote against the 
Budget — and ten of them, the ten Independent Nationalists, are 
pledged to do so — then the Government must fall. In the pres- 
ent state of parties no Ministry can endure without the good- 
will or against the opposition of the Irish Nationalists. They 
are in the position which they have always described as the ideal 
position for extracting Home Rule. But nothing can be more 
certain than that Home Rule will not be granted by the present 
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Parliament. The Budget must first of all be passed. Then 
must come the gagging of the Lords on all future Budgets — an 
undertaking which, though admitted to be necessary by reasonable 
men of all parties — will assuredly prove difficult and contentious. 
And after that the Liberals mean to proceed with their general 
campaign against the constitutional prerogatives of the Lords. 
They mean to deprive the Upper House of the power of rejecting 
any Bill which has been passed three times by a single Parlia- 
ment. That is a most hazardous enterprise; it will be stoutly 
resisted; I detect little feeling in the country in favor of it; 
I believe it will fail and will drag down the Liberal party. The 
opinion, in fact, in England, as I write, is that the recent election 
"settled" very little and that another appeal to the country on 
the specific issue of the House of Lords is a certainty before very 
long. 

Sydney Brooks. 



